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energy, versatility, and vitality went into the constitution of towns and cities in the
thirteenth century. Cities were a major source of increasing secularization and interest
in the everyday affairs of this world.
One of the most pervasive features of medieval urbanization was the forming ot
specialized associations for the mutual protection and welfare of persons who had
common interests. This social grouping for differentiated purposes characterized
nearly all aspects of Western life, from church choirs, clergymen, scholars, knights, and
soldiers to merchants and artisans of all types. Particularly important in the urbaniza-
tion process was the formation of merchant and craft guilds. Merchant guilds origi-
nated as traders banded together for their travels from market to market. As these
guilds garnered a monopoly on foreign trade and obtained the legal right to such
monopoly from the feudal lords, they in turn influenced the development of munici-
pal governments. From these beginnings the merchants rapidly grew in wealth and
power until, as the middle class, they made their way into the privileged company of
the leading aristocracy and clergy. The winning of power by the merchant class was a
notable step in the process of political participation which marked the later Middle
Ages.
The craft guilds arose somewhat later for the purpose of regulating the manufac-
ture of goods. By the thirteenth century they had appeared in almost every city of
northern Europe. Artisans organized themselves into distinctive groups according to
their craft specialties in order to protect themselves from shoddy work, low prices, and
inferior workmanship and to gain a monopoly of production. Within the circle,
however, the effort was made to provide equality for all members and to achieve
stability to such an extent that advertising, cutting prices, and instituting technical
improvements were considered disloyal and were thus prohibited. The guilds also had a
religious and fraternal aspect. They often maintained altars in the churches or sup-
ported priests of their own. They helped the poor, the sick, and the aged; they built
roads and schools; and they even organized military defenses.
From Feudalism to National State
From the middle of the tenth century onward the recurrent invasions and migrations
of warlike folk-society peoples in western Europe began to taper off, and a greater
measure of internal security and peace began to seem possible, not so much by the
reestablishment of a single imperial rule over all Europe as by particularized local
efforts. Thus arose feudalism in the wake of Charlemagne's faltering empire. From the
tenth to the thirteenth centuries an enormously complex and variegated skein of
personal and political relationships was worked out by medieval kings, nobles, and
lawyers. Joseph R. Strayer and Rushton Coulborn describe feudalism in general as
follows:
Feudalism is primarily a method of government, not an economic or a
social system, though it obviously modifies and is modified by the social and
economic environment. It is a method of government in which the essential
relation is not that between ruler and subject, nor state and citizen, but between